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To  read  about  Boston,  from  its  earliest  colonial  days,  through 
its  changes  and  crises  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  modem  city,  is  to  expe- 
rience a  great  thrill  of  historical  awareness. 

Architecture  more  than  other  art  reflects  publicly  our  level  of 
civilization,  the  aspirations  of  our  citizens,  and  the  passions  and  trage- 
dies filling  the  busy  years  of  our  history.  In  many  ways  architecture 
reveals  our  sense  of  optimism  in  the  progress  of  our  institutions  and 
our  belief  that  the  future  will  be  a  better  time  for  our  children  because 
our  communities  will  be  happier  and  at  peace. 

There  is  nothing  more  exciting  than  a  city  busily  renewing 
itself,  as  any  healthy  body  must,  by  erecting  new  structures  for  com- 
merce and  industry.  But,  it  is  imperative  that  a  sense  of  history  be  in 
our  thoughts  when  we  build.  Continuity  is  very  important  in  giving  a 
city  its  unique  quality  and  we  must  preserve  certain  older  buildings  for 
their  intrinsic  value  because  they  add  to  the  texture,  visual  variety,  and 
richness  of  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  a  city  cannot  be  allowed  to  become 
a  sterile  museum.  Renewal  is  a  law  of  life,  and  both  pride  and  good 
sense  must  be  our  guides  in  keeping  our  cities  alive,  beautiful,  and  eco- 
nomically healthy.  Throughout  Boston  s  history,  new  buildings  have 
been  built  to  complement  old  settings,  and  adaptive  re  use  of  older 
structures  has  been  common  practice. 

One  Post  Office  Square  can  be  considered  a  classic  example  of 
pride  in  the  past  providing  the  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  build  for  the 
future.  It  is  indeed  a  symbol  of  how  Boston  can  blend  with  confidence 
the  best  of  the  old  and  the  new.  The  Beacon  Companies  should  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  satisfaction  for  what  is  now  being  accomplished  on  this 
historic  site  in  the  center  of  a  city  steeped  in  history. 
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To  understand  the  evolution  of  the  One 
Post  Office  Square  site,  it  is  necessary  to 
include  the  history  of  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding area.  The  perimeter  of  the  1980 
One  Post  Office  Square  complex  (bounded 
by  Milk,  Pearl,  Oliver,  and  Franklin  Streets) 
did  not  exist  in  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Boston.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  with  a  larger  overview,  and  slowly 
close  in  on  the  exact  site  as  its  boundaries 
become  more  defined.  This  will  be  done, 
beginning  with  the  Colonial  period  of  settle- 
ment, extending  through  the  Federal 
residential  and  artistic  era,  to  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  commercial  epoch.  The 
great  Fire  of  1872  caused  an  abrupt  inter- 
ruption of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  area's 
development.  However,  following  the  initial 
rebuilding  of  the  commercial  district,  the 
site  witnessed  a  renewed  boom  in  office 
building  construction  which  extended  well 
into  the  twentieth  century. 

Reviewing  the  many  diverse  past  uses 
of  this  area,  it  is  evident  that  large  scale 
development  does  not  just  suddenly  materi- 
alize. It  is  the  end  result  of  a  long  history  of 
evolution  reflecting  social  changes,  techno- 
logical progress,  personal  and  collective 
taste,  and  overall  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  marketplace. 
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Figure  1.1722  "A  Plan 
of  Ye  Great  Town  of 
Boston,"  by  Capt.  John 
Bonner.  This  detail  view 
shows  houses,  barns,  and 
ropewalks  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  One  Post  Office 
Square  site  between  Milk 
Street  and  Cow  Lane 
(High  Street),  Oliver 
Street  and  Long  Lane 
(Federal  Street).  The 
street  parallel  to  the 
ropewalks  was  Atkinson 
(later  Congress)  Street. 
Hutchinson  Lane  (later 
Pearl  Street)  would 
appear  by  mid-century  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
ropewalks,  but  Franklin 
Street  would  not  be  laid 
out  between  Pearl  and 
Oliver  until  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later. 
(SPNEA  facsimile) 


Colonial  Period: 

The  Provincial  Settlement 
ca.  1680-1780 


Figure  2.  Boston  Sky- 
line-1743;  Fort  Hill  and 
vicinity  as  seen  in  "A 
Southeast  View  of  Ye 
Great  Town  of  Boston  in 
New  England,"  by  Wil- 
liam Price.  The  Hill  rose 
nearly  fifty  feet  above 
present  Oliver  Street  at 
High  Street,  and  "The 
Mole,"  South  Battery,  lay 
at  its  foot.  (SPNEA 
facsimile) 


Figure  3.  "Julien's 
Restorator,"  with  its 
medieval  gables,  pilas- 
tered  chimney,  brackets, 
overhangs,  and  projecting 
entry  porch  was  built  ca. 
1670  as  a  home  for  tanner 
Henry  Bridgham.  It 
became  the  famous  res- 
taurant of  M.  Jean  Bap- 
tistejulien,  a  French 
emigre,  in  1794. 
Bridgham's  first  period 
mansion  house,  until  its 
demolition  in  1824,  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Post 
Office  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Milk  and  Con- 
gress Streets.  From 
Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.D., 
History  of  Boston, 
(Boston:  Munroe  and 
Francis,  1825).  (SPNEA) 


In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  major- 
ity of  the  area  bounded  by  the  present  Milk, 
Pearl,  Oliver,  and  Franklin  Streets  was 
owned  by  two  prominent  citizens,  Eliakim 
Hutchinson  and  Peter  Oliver,  according 
to  Samuel  Clough's  reconstructed  map  of 
Boston  in  1676.  Hutchinson's  property, 
when  shown  on  John  Bonner's  1722  plan  of 
Boston,  was  the  site  of  three  rope  walks, 
and  Oliver's  property  on  the  west  side  of 
Oliver  Street  contained  a  few  dwellings  and 
outbuildings  (Fig.  1).  In  1708,  the  town 
named  Milk  Street  for  old  Milk  Street  in 
London;  and  "the  Street  where  Mr.  Daniel 
Oliver  dwells  from  Milk  Street  up  to  the 
Fort  Hill,"  was  named  in  honor  of  selectman 
Oliver.  The  eminence  of  Fort  Hill  rose 
above  Oliver  Street  on  the  northeast,  and 
south  battery  lay  at  its  foot  (Fig.  2). 

Colonial  structures  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  One  Post  Office  Square  have  van- 
ished without  a  trace.  One  may  gain  insight 
into  their  probable  appearance,  however,  by 
comparison  with  a  few  neighboring  build- 
ings which  survived  long  enough  to  be 
recorded.  Most  well-known  was  tanner 
Henry  Bridgham's  ca.  1670  home,  charac- 
teristic of  the  high-style,  many-gabled  man- 
sion houses  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (Fig.  3).  Bridgham's 
stood  at  the  comer  of  Milk  and  Congress  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Post  Office. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century,  gambrel- 
roofed,  center  entrance,  five-bay  houses  in 
the  Georgian  style  began  to  supersede  their 
Medieval  predecessors.  The  Sheafe  House 
(ca.  1725)  occupied  a  site  not  far  from  Wind 
Mill  Point  (Fig.  4).  The  house  was  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  Knox,  whose  Scotch 
emigrant  family  came  to  Boston  with  the 
group  that  founded  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  the  nearest  house  of  worship  to  the 
future  site  of  Post  Office  Square  (Fig.  5). 


At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, many  Tories  owned  land  or  occupied 
mansions  near  Milk  and  Oliver  Streets. 
These  loyalist  estates  included  the  property 
of  Henry  Knox's  father-in-law,  Provincial 
Secretary  Thomas  Flucker,  on  Milk  Street; 
Lieutenant  Governor  Andrew  Oliver's  man- 
sion on  Oliver  Street;  and  Customs  Com- 
missioner Charles  Paxton's  "elegant 
three-story  brick"  house  on  Hutchinson 
(later  Pearl)  Street  on  the  northeast  side 
near  the  present  Franklin  Street. 

The  owner  of  the  rope  walks  west  of 
Pearl  Street  was  Judge  Eliakim  Hutchinson, 
who  also  owned  houses  in  Dock  Square, 
Cross  Street,  and  the  former  mansion  of 
Governor  Shirley  in  Roxbury,  still  standing. 
The  rope  walks,  where  cordage  was  made 
for  Boston  shipping,  were  apparently  also 
owned  and/or  operated  by  the  Gray  family, 
antecedents  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  The 
area  was  the  scene  of  much  early  patriotic 
activity  including  the  riots  of  the  1760's-70's 
to  protest  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  seizure 
by  customs  collectors  of  contraband  goods. 
In  the  1765  riot  protesting  the  Stamp  Act, 
Andrew  Oliver's  Fort  Hill  mansion  was  ran- 
sacked by  the  mob,  and  the  March  3, 1770 
fight  between  the  ropewalk  men  and  the 
14th  British  Regiment  culminated  in  the 
Boston  Massacre  of  March  5. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  Tories  became  the  source  of 
wealth  of  aristocratic  Bostonians  who  either 
moved  into  these  mansions  or  built  their 
own  to  emulate  their  predecessors'.  One 
such  mansion  was  the  home  of  Mayor  Josiah 
Quincy  who  acquired  the  house  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  Pearl  Street  near  High 
Street  (Fig.  6).  Said  to  have  been  built  by 
John  Merchant,  the  house  was  reminiscent 
of  the  Tory  mansions  of  Charles  Paxton  and 
Andrew  Oliver  which  stood  in  the  vicinity. 


Figure  4.  The  ca.  1725 
Sheafe  House,  birthplace 
of  General  Henry  Knox 
(b.  1750-d.  1806),  seen 
as  it  appeared  ca.  1756, 
was  typical  of  a  mid- 
eighteenth  century  Geor- 
gian gambrel -roofed 
home  of  one  of  Boston's 
middle-class  citizens. 
Knox  later  inherited  the 
Milk  Street  estate  of  his 
Tory  father-in-law,  Thom- 
as Flucker,  Secretary  of 
the  Province.  From 
James  H.  Stark,  Antique 
Views  of  the  Town  of  Bos- 
ton, (Boston:  Morse- 
Purce  Co.,  1882/1907). 
(SPNEA) 


Figure  5.  Federal 
Street  Church,  ca.  1744, 
the  nearest  place  of  wor- 
ship for  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  of  future 
One  Post  Office  Square, 
was  built  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  to 
replace  a  barn  they  had 
converted  to  a  church  in 
1731.  The  simple  wooden 
meetinghouse  with  its 
end  tower  and  spire  stood 
near  the  southeast  corner 
of  Federal  and  Franklin 
Streets  until  its  replace- 
ment by  Charles 
Bulfinch's  Gothic  revival 
church  in  1809.  From 
Polyanthus  Magazine, 
October,  1812,  as  repro- 
duced in  Stark's  Antique 
Views.  (SPNEA) 
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Figure  6.  The  Merchant 
House  (ca.  1790)  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Pearl 
and  High  Streets  with  its 
wood  rustication  and 
giant  Corinthian  pilasters 
was  reminiscent  of  the 
high  style  mansion 
houses  owned  by  wealthy 
Tories  such  as  Provincial 
Secretary  Thomas 
Flucker,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  Oliver,  and 
Customs  Commissioner 
Charles  Paxton,  all  resi- 
dents of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Milk,  Oliver, 
Pearl,  and  High  Streets. 
Houses  such  as  this  one, 
supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  John  Mer- 
chant, were  also  built  by 
aristocratic  patriots  just 
after  the  Revolution. 
(Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society) 


The  Federal  Period: 

Applying  the  Arts, 
ca.  1780 -1830 


Figure  7.  Map  of  Bos- 
ton by  John  G.  Hale, 
1814.  A  detail  view  shows 
mansions  and  outbuild- 
ings in  the  vicinity  of  the 
site  of  One  Post  Office 
Square,  where  rope- 
walks  stood  along  former 
Hutchinson  Street  until 
the  fire  of  1794.  Houses 
on  renamed  Pearl  Street 
were  owned  or  occupied 
by  some  of  Boston's  most 
prominent  citizens.  In 
addition  to  Governors 
Phillips  and  Gore  and 
Mayor  Josiah  Quincy, 
other  notable  residents 
were  Judge  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  Merchant- 
philanthropists  James  and 
Thomas  Handasyd 
Perkins.  (SPNEA) 

Figure  8.  Jeffrey 
Richardson's  House  in 
the  foreground  occupied  a 
site  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Pearl  and  High 
Streets  near  his  former 
ropewalk,  burned  in  the 
fire  of  1794.  The  huge 
Federal  style  block  of 
residences  known  as 
"Harris's  Folly,"  con- 
structed by  Jonathan 
Harris  in  1800  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Pearl 
and  High  Streets, 
dwarfed  its  earlier  neigh- 
bor (Bostonian  Society) 


The  years  after  the  Revolution  brought 
both  hardship  and  prosperity  to  the  area.  A 
fire  in  1794  destroyed  the  entire  area  south- 
west of  Milk  and  Pearl  Streets;  however, 
this  disaster  paved  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prime  residential  neighborhood. 
Pearl  Street,  as  shown  on  Hale's  1814  map 
of  Boston,  had  become  a  district  of  distin- 
guished Federal  mansion  houses.  Fort  Hill, 
developed  as  a  recreational  pedestrian  mall 
or  park,  had  been  renamed  Washington 
Place  (Fig.  7).  Just  below  Fort  Hill  at  the 
comer  of  Pearl  and  High  Streets,  the  transi- 
tional Georgian-Federal  hip-roofed  house  of 
Jeffrey  Richardson  was  dwarfed  by  the 
grand  residential  block  of  1800  on  the  oppo- 
site comer,  christened  "Harris's  Folly" 
(Fig.  8).  The  latter  was  named  for  its  ill- 
fated  builder  who  apparently  was  mined  by 
the  enterprise. 

The  most  enlightened  of  the  owner- 
occupants  of  the  Pearl  Street  mansions 
were  apparently  the  China  Trade  merchant 
brothers  James  and  Thomas  Handasyd 
Perkins.  They  occupied  houses  at  13  and  17 
Pearl  Street  on  the  west  side  near  High 
Street,  which  became  early  homes  of  two  of 
Boston's  more  famous  institutions.  James 
Perkins'  mansion,  possibly  built  by  John 
Codman  in  1803,  was  left  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  ca.  1820  (Fig.  9).  His  brother 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins'  nearby  house  in 
1833  was  presented  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  named  in  his  honor.  (Fig.  10). 


The  magnificent  Pearl  Street  mansions 
resemble  the  work  in  the  Federal  style  of 
architect  Charles  Bulfinch.  Those  of  other 
prominent  residents  such  as  John  Prince 
at  the  southeast  comer  of  Pearl  and  Milk 
Streets,  and  Judge  Theophilus  Parsons  next 
down  Pearl  Street,  were  probably  similar. 

Backed  by  prominent  entrepreneurs 
such  as  Uriah  Cotting  and  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  commercial  developments  such  as 
Bulfinch  s  1805  Broad  Street  project  began 
to  encroach  on  the  edges  of  the  residential 
district  in  the  early  1800's.  The  Commercial 
Coffee  House,  located  on  the  comer  of  Milk 
and  Batterymarch  at  Liberty  Square,  was  a 
short  walk  from  the  merchants'  mansions. 
(Fig.  U). 

The  residences  themselves  began  to 
be  appropriated  to  commercial  as  well  as 
institutional  use.  The  Henry  Bridgham 
House  as  early  as  1794  had  become 
"Julien's  Restorator,"  Boston  s  first  French 
restaurant.  Julien's  subsequent  operator, 
restaurateur  Frederic  Rouillard,  moved  his 
establishment  to  the  nearby  Stackpole 
House,  when  the  Bridgham  House  was 
demolished  in  1824. 

The  mansion  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Milk  and  Pearl  Streets,  believed  to  have 
been  constmcted  for  Mr.  Nathanial  Gorham 
soon  after  the  Fire  of  1794,  became  the 
Pearl  Street  House  in  1836.  This  establish- 
ment, operated  by  Col.  Shepard,  was  then 
considerably  enlarged  with  the  addition  of 
several  stores  along  Milk  Street  by  1850 
(Fig.  12).  Soon  this  sort  of  adaptive  use  of 
residential  stmctures  proved  inadequate, 
and  new  commercial  buildings  began  to 
replace  them. 


Figure  9.  The  Boston 
Athenaeum,  as  seen  ca. 
1830.  The  building  (built 
in  1803)  was  donated  to 
the  institution  (for  fos- 
tering scholarship,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the 
visual  arts)  ca.  1820 
through  the  munificence 
of  China  trade  merchant 
James  Perkins.  James  and 
his  brother  Thomas  Han- 
dasyd  Perkins  acquired 
their  wealth  through  their 
joint  mercantile  enter- 
prises. The  Athenaeum 
stood  on  the  west  side  of 
Pearl  Street  one  house  up 
from  High  Street. 
(Boston  Athenaeum) 


Figure  10.  The  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind's 
first  building  was  the  for- 
mer mansion  of  China 
trade  merchant  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins  which 
he  donated  to  the  charita- 
ble organization  ca.  1833. 
The  designs  of  TH. 
Perkin's  house  on  Pearl 
Street  and  the  nearby 
similar  mansion  of  his 
brother  James  were  t>T)i- 
cal  of  the  Federal  style 
made  popular  by  architect 
Charles  Bulfinch  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  (Massachusetts 
Historical  Society) 
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Figure  12  (previous 
page).  The  Pearl  Street 
House  in  1836  occupied  a 
former  mansion.  Located 
at  the  southwest  comer 
of  Pearl  and  Milk  Streets, 
the  Pearl  Street  House 
was  considerably 
enlarged  and  occupied  by 
commercial  establish- 
ments as  seen  in  a  photo- 
graph taken  just  before 
its  destruction  in  the  fire 
of  1872.  (Bostonian 
Society) 


Figure  11.  The  Com- 
mercial Coffee  House  as 
seen  in  a  ca.  1840  broad- 
side was  on  the  northerly 
comer  of  Milk  Street  and 
Liberty  Square  at  its 
intersection  with  Bat- 
terymarch  Street.  It  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  part 
of  Charles  Bulfinch's 
Broad  Street  Develop- 
ment, a  development 
which  demonstrated  the 
encroaching  commerce 
which  was  the  downfall  of 
the  residential  character 
of  the  area.  (Bostonian 
Society) 


Greek  Revival  Period: 

Granite  Temples  of 
Commerce  ca.  1830-72 


Figure  13.  The  A.  A. 
Lawrence  &  Co.  building 
with  its  Grecian  temple 
form  stood  by  mid- 
century  on  the  north  side 
of  Milk  Street  at  the  head 
of  Pearl  Street.  This 
block  stood  at  78-82  Milk 
Street  between  old  Bath 
Street  and  Congress 
Street,  the  future  site  of 
Post  Office  Square.  Such 
large  commercial  estab- 
lishments which  arose 
throughout  the  area  were 
the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  firms 
like  Abbott  Lawrence  & 
Co.  commission  mer- 
chants, as  well  as  dry 
goods  merchants  David 
B.JewettandJ.R.  Teb- 
betts  &  Co. ,  and  Lyman 
Nichols  and  N.  W.  Pierce 
&  Co.  From  the  Map  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity  by  H. 
Mclntyre,  Philadelphia, 
1852.  (SPNEA) 


The  Greek  Revival  style  commercial 
structures  which  began  to  rise  on  Milk  and 
Pearl  Streets  eclipsed  in  scale  those  of  the 
earlier  Federal  period.  In  the  era  of  the 
Greek  Temple  form,  granite  reigned 
supreme  as  a  building  material.  Commission 
merchants,  dry  goods,  leather,  boot  and 
shoe  establishments  tenanted  them.  The 
imposing  block  of  A.  &  A.  Lawrence  occu- 
pied the  north  side  of  Milk  Street  between 
Bath  and  Congress  Streets,  the  future  site 
of  Post  Office  Square.  (Fig.  13). 

Further  down  Pearl  Street,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Pearl  Place,  two  large  granite  com- 
mercial blocks  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Josiah  Quincy  estate.  These  were 
the  Granite  Block  of  1852  occupied  by  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co. ,  and  the  adjoining 
Quincy  Block  (Fig.  14). 

In  1868,  Fort  Hill  was  reduced  in 
height  over  forty  feet  in  order  to  fill  the 
Back  Bay,  and  the  terraced  gardens  of  the 
mansions  disappeared  as  well.  By  1872, 
Pearl  Street  was  "the  acknowledged  shoe 
and  leather  mart  of  the  country,"  according 
to  Drake,  and  the  continuous  towering 
walls  of  commercial  buildings  lined  the 
street  (Fig.  15). 

Disaster  struck  in  the  form  of  the  great 
fire  of  November  9th  and  10th,  1872  which 
reduced  the  granite  walls  to  rubble.  The 
ferocity  of  the  holocaust  left  the  remains  of 
the  Goodyear  Granite  and  Quincy  Blocks  on 
the  comer  of  Pearl  Street  and  Pearl  Place 
nearly  unrecognizable  (Fig.  16).  The  fire 
apparatus  of  the  period  was  pitifully  inade- 
quate to  fight  the  flames  which  entirely 
leveled  the  present  site  of  One  Post  Office 
Square  (Fig.  17). 

Maps  of  the  period  give  an  idea  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  the 
changes  in  streets  which  occurred  as  a 


Figure  14.  The  Granite 
Block  in  Pearl  Street  at 
the  Comer  of  Pearl  Place, 
just  below  Franklin 
Street,  was  another 
imposing  mid-century 
mercantile  structure. 
The  area  had  become  the 
leather,  boot,  and  shoe 
district  of  Boston.  This 
building  and  the  adjacent 
Quincy  Block  on  the  right 
occupied  the  site  of 
the  old  Merchant  House 
(Fig.  6).  Advertisement 
from  the  Boston  Directory, 
1853.  (SPNEA) 

Figure  15.  Pearl  Street, 
looking  up,  ca.  1860's.  A 
nearly  continuous  range 
of  granite  boot,  shoe,  and 
leather  stores  existed  on 
Pearl  Street  from  High  to 
Milk  Street  as  seen  in 
this  view  looking  north 
from  Purchase  Street. 
Granite  was  chosen,  not 
only  for  its  applicability 
to  designs  of  massive 
Grecian  simplicity,  but 
for  its  permanence  and 
durability  (SPNEA) 


result.  Franklin  Street,  which  formerly 
ended  at  Federal  Street,  was  extended 
through  to  Pearl  Street  where  its  continua 
tion,  from  Pearl  to  Oliver  (Old  Sturgis 
Place),  was  to  be  renamed.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, the  buildings  on  Milk  Street, 
between  the  new  Post  Office  on 
Devonshire  Street  (then  under  construc- 
tion), and  Bath  Street,  were  not  to  be 
rebuilt,  with  their  former  site  becoming 
Post  Office  Square. 


Figure  16.  Pearl  Street, 
looking  down,  1872.  Dur- 
ing the  fire  of  November 
9th  and  10th,  1872,  the 
entire  range  of  stores 
along  Pearl  Street  was 
incinerated  in  the  confla- 
gration, as  well  as  those 
for  many  blocks  around. 
This  view  shows  the 
nearly  unrecognizable 
remains  of  numbers 
60-74,  the  Granite  and 
Quincy  Blocks  at  the 
comer  of  Pearl  Place  and 
Pearl  Streets  (Fig.  14). 
(SPNEA) 


Figure  17.  The  com- 
plete devastation  caused 
by  the  fire  of  1872  is  sug- 
gested in  this  photo  taken 
from  Frankhn  Street 
looking  toward  Milk 
Street  and  the  Post 
Office,  then  under  con- 
struction. Fire  apparatus 
such  as  the  horse-drawn 
steam  pumper  seen  in  the 
photo  was  not  equal  to 
the  incendiary  power  of 
the  conflagration  which 
finally  stopped  just  short 
of  the  new  Post  Office 
and  Old  South  Meeting- 
house on  Milk  Street. 
(SPNEA) 


The  Victorian  Period: 

Rebuilding 

the  Burnt  District, 

1872-1900 


Figure  18.  One  of  the 
crowning  architectural 
achievements  in  the 
French  Second  Empire 
style  in  Boston  was  the 
new  U.S.  Post  Office  and 
Sub-Treasury  Building, 
begun  in  1869,  as  seen 
here  in  its  completed 
form  later  in  the  century. 
The  building,  designed 
by  architect  A.  B.  Mullet, 
is  reminiscent  of  Bryant 
and  Oilman's  earlier,  still- 
extant,  Old  City  Hall  on 
School  Street,  built  in  the 
same  style  in  1861-5. 
(SPNEA) 


Figure  19.  Post  Office 
Square  became  embel- 
lished with  large  struc- 
tures of  the  French 
Second  Empire  style 
including  New  York 
Mutual  Life,  by  Peabody 
and  Stearns  (1874-5),  at 
the  comer  of  Pearl  and 
Milk  (on  the  site  of  the 
Pearl  Street  House)  Fig. 
12,  and  N.J.  Bradlee's 
adjoining  New  England 
Mutual  Life  (1873). 
These  buildings  occupied 
the  site  of  the  later  park- 
ing garage.  From  Charles 
S.D^mreW,  A  Half  Cen- 
tury of  Boston  Building 
(Boston:  L.P.  Hager,  1895). 


Undaunted  by  the  still  smoldering 
remains  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city,  enter- 
prising Bostonians  began  to  rebuild.  The 
Post  Office  and  nearby  Rialto  building  on 
Devonshire  Street  continued  to  rise  above 
the  ashes,  within  sight  of  Old  South.  These 
buildings  and  others  in  the  vicinity  adopted 
the  then-popular  French  Second  Empire 
style  with  its  mansard  roofs  and  elaborate 
Renaissance  ornamentation. 

The  Boston  Post  Office  and  Sub- 
Treasury  by  architect  A.B.  Mullet  soon 
filled  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Milk, 
Devonshire,  Water  and  Congress  Streets 
(Fig.  18).  The  New  York  and  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Companies  occupied 
two  imposing  French  Second  Empire  struc- 
tures on  Post  Office  Square  between  Pearl 
and  Congress  Streets  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
Pearl  Street  House  (Fig.  19).  Much  less 
pretentious  stores  occupied  the  southeast 
comers  of  Milk  and  Pearl  Streets,  the 
future  site  of  One  Post  Office  Square. 
These  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  sale  of  hardware  and  other  merchant- 
able goods  (Fig.  20). 

A  rather  dramatic  change  in  scale 
occurred  on  the  site  of  One  Post  Office 
Square  with  the  appearance  of  architect 
Carl  Fehmer's  New  England  Bell  Telephone 
Company  Building  of  1889-91  (Fig.  21) 
at  the  southwest  comer  of  Pearl  and  Oliver 
Streets.  The  consolidation  of  several 
smaller  parcels  to  allow  the  construction 
of  a  much  larger  building  by  the  Insurance 
and  Telephone  Companies  established  a 
pattem  often  repeated  in  the  20th  century. 


Figure  20.  More  on  the 
scale  of  the  buildings 
which  they  were  to 
replace  were  the  new 
buildings  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Milk  and 
Pearl  Streets,  as  seen  in 
an  1874  photo.  D.R. 
Whitney  and  Co.'s  corner 
establishment  with 
pointed  arches  and  alter- 
nately light  and  dark  var- 
iegated stone  coloring 
shows  that  the  Venetian 
or  Ruskinian  Gothic  style 
was  also  in  favor  after  the 
fire.  These  rather  sim- 
ple, straightforward 
ranges  of  stores  occupied 
the  future  site  of  One 
Post  Office  Square  while 
the  French  Second 
Empire  insurance  build- 
ings were  under  con- 
struction on  the  opposite 
comer.  (Bostonian 
Society) 
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Figure  21.  The  Bell  Tele- 
phone Building  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Milk 
and  Oliver  Streets,  was 
designed  by  architect 
Carl  Fehmer  in  1888  and 
constructed  1899-91  at  a 
cost  of  $480, 000.  The 
building  was  yellowish 
brick  trimmed  with  sand- 
stone, with  the  first  two 
stories  of  red  sandstone. 
The  progressive  design 
of  the  structure,  with  its 
Romanesque  arches  top- 
ping a  strong  vertical 
movement,  caused  a  con- 
temporary to  call  it  "one 
of  the  handsomest  of 
modern  office  buildings." 
As  shown  in  this  early 
twentieth  century  photo, 
the  building  has  been 
doubled  in  depth  by  a 
later  addition  to  the  right. 
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The  Twentieth  Century: 

Modem  Office  Buildings 
ca.  1900-1980 


Figure  22.  Post  Office 
Square  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  reflects  the 
changes  in  style  and  scale 
of  buildings  built  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  four- 
story  building  with  the 
"W"  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Milk  Street  and 
Post  Office  Square  is 
apparently  that  designed 
for  Moses  Williams  by 
architect  N.J.  Bradlee  in 
1874;  the  drawings  for  it 
are  in  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum. At  the  far  right  on 
the  southeast  corner  of 
Milk  and  Pearl  is  the 
French  Second  Empire 
style  N.Y.  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  building  of 
1875.  On  the  far  left  is  the 
Fidelity  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  building.  In  the 
right  background  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Milk 
and  Pearl  Streets,  on  the 
site  of  One  Post  Office 
Square,  is  the  brick  and 
terra  cotta  Converse 
Building,  by  Winslow  and 
Wetherell,  architects, 
1898,  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  on  its 
left.  (SPNEA) 


Figure  23.  1920 -The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 
under  construction.  This 
area  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing acknowledged  as  the 
financial  center  in 
Boston.  (Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston) 


The  change  in  scale  of  Post  Office 
Square  from  1875  to  1900  is  best  seen  in  a 
comparison  of  N  J.  Bradlee's  design  for 
Moses  Williams'  four-story  commercial 
building,  built  soon  after  the  fire  of  1872  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  Milk  Street  and 
Post  Office  Square,  and  the  ten-story  Con- 
verse Building  of  1898  (Fig.  22).  The  Con- 
verse Building  (the  first  temporary  home 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank)  and  its  1904 
Annex  were  constructed  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Milk  and  Pearl  Streets,  the 
present  One  Post  Office  Square  office  build- 
ing site.  It  replaced  the  small-scale  build- 
ings of  1874.  (Fig.  20). 

In  1920,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
began  constmction  of  its  elegant  Renais- 
sance revival  bank  at  the  comer  of  Pearl 
and  Franklin  Streets  to  the  design  of  R. 
Clipston  Sturgis,  architect.  (Fig.  23).  The 
exterior  is  masonry  with  msticated  granite 
at  ground  level  and  limestone  above.  (Fig. 
24).  The  interior  is  rich  in  details  and  fea- 
tures a  painted  dome  ceiling  in  the  entrance 
foyer;  a  gilded,  coffered  ceiling  and  large 
N.  C.  Wyeth  murals  in  the  main  lobby;  mar- 
ble door  frames  and  mantles;  and  floor-to- 
ceiling  arched  windows  on  the  lower  level. 
This  building  has  been  declared  a  Boston 
Landmark  and  will  serve  as  a  luxury  hotel 
inthel980's. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  1953 
addition  was  built  to  replace  the  old  Con- 
verse Building  and  Annex,  which  was 
demolished  in  the  1940's.  (Fig.  25). 

The  building  (Fig.  26),  along  with  the 
1922  building,  housed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  functions  until  the  Bank  moved  to  a 
much  larger,  new  building  in  1978.  Sale  of 
the  site  and  its  buildings  then  posed  a  bit  of 
a  dilemma  for  the  Bank.  Located  as  it  is  on 
a  site  in  the  very  center  of  the  financial  dis- 


trict,  there  were  many  possible  uses  to  be 
considered. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  made 
a  civic  commitment  that  any  buyer  of  the 
site  must  provide  a  program  which  would 


Figure  24.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Building  was 
designed  by  architect  R. 
Clipston  Sturgis  for  its 
construction  at  the  comer 
of  Pearl  and  Franklin 
Streets  in  1922.  Its 
design  was  patterned  after 
the  Palazzo  della  Cancel- 
laria  in  Rome  (a  stone 
structure  of  the  1500's 
still  in  use).  N.C.  Wyeth 
executed  interior  murals 
for  this  building.  This 
Boston  landmark  is  one  of 
our  finest  Italian  Renais- 
sance revival  structures 
and  its  adaptive  use  as  a 
hotel  seems  entirely 
appropriate.  (SPNEA) 


be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  area  and  the 
city,  from  both  aesthetic  and  functional 
standpoints.  They  wanted  a  plan  which 
would  achieve  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  land,  revitalize  the  Post  Office  Square 
area,  yield  substantial  tax  revenues  to  the 


Figure  25.  Milk  and 
Pearl  Streets  -  late 
1940's.  The  10-story  Con- 
verse Building  of  1898 
came  down  to  make  way 
for  the  addition  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
which  opened  in  1953, 
(Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston) 

Figure  26.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  addition 
occupied  the  Milk  and 
Pearl  Street  corner  site 
of  One  Post  Office  Square 
from  1953  until  the 
1970's.  The  bank  in  1914 
began  business  in  the  ca. 
1900  Converse  Building, 
which  previously  occu- 
pied this  site  (Fig.  25). 
(Bostonian  Society) 


City,  and  integrate  the  financial  district  with 
State  Street. 

The  Beacon  Companies,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  investment  builders  in 
Boston,  accepted  the  challenge  of  develop- 
ing this  site.  At  least  nine  different  land  use 
studies  and  architectural  design  solutions 
evolved  over  an  intense  planning  period. 
These  solutions  ranged  from  total  demoli- 
tion and  construction  of  two  new  towers  to 
total  rehabilitation  of  all  structures.  What 
emerged  was  a  highly  sensitive  solution. . . 
a  solution  that  blends  the  best  of  the  old 
and  the  new. . .  a  solution  in  keeping  with 
Boston  s  traditional  attempts  to  maintain 
balance. 

The  1953  building  had  too  many  spe- 
cialized characteristics  to  be  efficiently 
reused.  The  1922  building,  however,  had 
great  potential  for  reuse.  Critical  to  the 
planning  process  were  approvals  requfred 
by  such  government  agencies  as  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Boston 
Landmark  Commission,  the  State  Historic 
Commission,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  The  entire  reuse  scheme  gained 
the  approval  of  all  of  these  agencies  and 
provided  the  City  with  a  Landmark  in  the 
form  of  the  1922  building  as  well  as  a  new 
office  tower  on  the  site  of  the  1953  building. 

The  One  Post  Office  Square  complex 
of  the  '80's  (Fig.  27)  will  consist  of  a  new 
40-story  office  tower,  a  330-room  luxury 
hotel  being  created  by  total  renovation  of 
the  1922  building,  and  parking  for  400  cars. 
The  unique  design  of  the  tower  is  compati- 
ble with  both  the  smaller  hotel  and  the  new 
and  old  neighboring  high-rise  buildings. 
This  handsome  multi-use  complex  is  a  fit- 
ting climax  to  over  three  hundred  years  of 
diverse  development  on  this  much-used 
site  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston. 


Figure  27.  The  One 
Post  Office  Square  office- 
hotel  complex  of  the 
1980's  occupies  the 
entire  block  bounded  by 
Milk,  Pearl,  Oliver,  and 
Franklin  Streets.  The 
combination  of  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of 
1922  adapted  for  use  as  a 
luxury  hotel  and  a  new 
forty-story  office  tower  at 
the  Post  Office  Square 
comer  of  Milk  and  Pearl 
Streets  represents  the 
final  stage  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  commercial  build- 
ings occupying  this  site. 
(The  Beacon  Companies) 


One  Post  Office  Square,  1980 

The  One  Post  Office  Square  complex  of  the  80's  is  a  gracious 
blend  of  new  ideas  and  old  traditions.  It  consists  of  a  40-story,  750,000 
square  foot  office  tower;  a  400-car  garage;  retail  facilities;  and  an  ele- 
gant 330-room  hotel  which  is  being  created  by  the  total  renovation  of 
the  original  1922  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  The  hotel  and  office 
tower  will  be  linked  at  ground  level  by  a  private  landscaped  street  and 
above  by  a  magnificent  glass-walled  atrium. 

Developers  of  the  complex  are  The  Beacon  Companies,  one  of 
Boston's  leading  investment  builders  and  property  managers.  Beacon 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  owned,  built,  and  managed  projects  both  in 
Boston  and  throughout  the  Northeast.  Major  Massachusetts  projects 
include  the  Center  Plaza  office  building;  Wellesley  Office  Park;  the 
Fiduciary  Trust  Building;  Worcester  Center;  and  numerous  multi- 
family  residential  complexes. 

Architects  are  Jung/Brannen  Associates  Inc.,  with  Pietro 
Belluschi,  AIA  gold  medalist,  consultant. 

The  hotel  will  be  operated  by  Meridien  Hotels  Inc. ,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Air  France.  Meridien  is  a  prominent  international  organization 
with  headquarters  in  Paris  and  hotels  throughout  Europe,  North 
America,  the  Middle  East,  the  Caribbean  and  Africa. 

The  new  office  building  and  the  renovated  hotel  complement 
each  other  architecturally  and  yet  each  retains  a  distinct  identity.  The 
unique  design  of  the  sculptured  tower  results  in  an  extremely  attrac- 
tive and  very  efficient  building.  Floor  sizes  range  from  10,000  square 
feet  to  over  22,000  square  feet,  allowing  companies  of  all  sizes  the 
opportunity  to  become  full-floor  tenants. 

The  exterior  of  the  towers  on  the  first  three  levels  will  be  pre- 
dominantly glass  with  a  main  office  lobby  three  stories  high  on  the 
Pearl  and  Milk  Street  sides.  On  the  hotel  side  of  the  towers,  the  lobby 
extends  for  six  stories  and  becomes  the  highest  part  of  the  hotel 
atrium.  The  building  is  of  steel  frame,  with  a  concrete  aggregate  facade. 

The  hotel  building  was  designed  originally  by  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  examples  of  Renaissance  Revival 
architecture.  The  exterior  is  masonry,  with  rusticated  granite  at 
ground  level  and  limestone  above. 

In  a  city  where  old  and  new  have  always  functioned  well 
together,  and  where  contrast  and  change  are  welcomed,  the  One  Post 
Office  Square  complex  adds  yet  another  dimension  to  a  rather  unique 
urban  pattern. 
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